[No. 76] 


FULL COMMITTEE HEARING ON H. R. 8571, TO AUTHORIZE THE 
CONSTRUCTION OF NAVAL VESSELS, AND FULL COMMITTEE 
APPROVAL OF JOHNSON SUBCOMMITTEE REPORT ON WORLD 
TRIP 


Hovse oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
Washington, D. C., Wednesday, March 31, 1954. 

The committee met at 10:30 a. m., the Honorable Dewey Short 
(chairman of the committee) presiding. 

The CHarrMan. The committee will please be in order. 

Gentlemen, most of the information that will be given on H. R. 8571 
is of a public nature, but there are some aspects or minor parts of it 
that perhaps should be heard in executive session. 

The Chair would like to say that he has noticed in several news- 
papers and magazines recently of the new threat to our security coming 
from the Soviet Navy, the buildup of the Soviet Navy. I don’t know 
haw many members of this committee have been following that or 
haxg clagely @du have been following that, but it has been extremely 
in esthe. 
| pis bill UfBay deals with a very important problem. I think you 
shopild have @alittle of the background that makes it necessary for us 
to-pass this bil immediately. 

_ & would Igsp, with the permission of the committee, to have put 
inAhe recordh brief article here from the New York Times, dealing 

1 the rete#n of certain ships that we gave to Russia under lend- 
lease, and also a brief article from Jane’s Fighting Ships on the 
Russian Navy, that appeared in the January 2, 1952, edition. — It 
gives you a bird’s eye view of what has been going on. We are awfully 
happy to have the admiral here. 

I think it would be profitable and take only 3 or 4 minutes if ovr 
counsel, Mr. Kelleher, could read this litthke memorandum here. It 
will give you a good background. It is something I think this com- 
mittee should give much more attention to than we have in the past. 

Mr. Keuuener. This is an excerpt from the January 2, 1952, 
edition of Jane’s Fighting Ships. It states that Soviet warship 
building program was reported to include 3 battleships, 20 cruisers, 
120 destroyers, and 1,000 submurines. Jane’s stated further that it 
was reported that Russia was building 1 to 4 new and powerful 
battleships equipped with catapult towers for firing radio-controlled 
aerial torpedos. Also, rocket-firing apparatus and radio-controlled 
guns. 

La Revue Maritime (December 15, 1951) reports that naval avia- 
tion formerly in Air Force is now exclusively in Navy. It is essentially 
shore-based. The number of planes in service is estimated to be 
between 1,500 to 2,000. “But this figure is probably very low.” 
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Conventional planes are now being replaced by jet and turbojet 
planes. 

Total strength of Soviet Navy is estimated to be 500,000 to 600,000 
men. ‘These figures are large in comparison to combat ships in service 
but schools and small units making up Soviet Navy and Air Arm 
and finally, defense of vast Russian coastline absorb considerable 
personnel. 

Soviet naval bases: 

In the Baltic: Leningrad, Tallin, Porkkala, Riga, Kaliningrad. 

In the Far East: Vladivostok, Sovietskaya, Gavan, Petropovlovsk. 

In the Black Sea: Sevastopol, Nicolaev. 

In the Arctic: Murmansk, Archangelsk. 

The CuarrmMan. Without objection, I think we should make this a 
part of the record. And then to bring you down to date—— 

Mr. Duraam. Mr. Chairman, doesn’t that make it official, if the 
committee puts it in hearings? 

The CuatrmMan. No. That appeared in 1952. It is to give you a 
background. I would like to have it in the record myself. 

Mr. Duruam. The Navy, I should think—TI don’t know how they 
feel about it. They ought to be able to tell us something about that. 

Mr. Keuuener. It is already public information, sir. 

Mr. Duruam. The Navy Intelligence Department passes on such 
things. 

Mr. Brooks. What is the date of that article? 

The January 1952. 

Mr. Kewvener. It is the January 1952, issue of Jane’s Fighting 
Ships. Actually, | have forgotten——— 

Mr. Brooks. Are they more recent? 

Mr. Keuuener. I believe that is the last edition; am I correct 
about that, Admiral? 

The Cuarrman. There should be more recent information. 

Mr. Duruam. Mr. Chairman, I feel like it makes us look like we 
are dependent on the newspapers for information, when we go to 
the CIA——— 

Mr. Puriern. Will it be circulated generally, except to the com- 
mittee members? 

The CuarrMan. There is a splendid article that appeared recently 
in the U.S. News & World Report. I am not going to ask to have 
that put in the record, but it is something that I trust each member 
of the committee will read. 

Now there is an article that appeared in the New York Times, 
which is a reliable newspaper. I would like for Mr. Kelleher to read 

that for information. It is merely for information—— 

Mr. Duruam. I read that, too. 

The CHAIRMAN (continuing.) Of members of the committee. I 
don’t want to impose on your time. This is March 26. 

Mr. Keviener. March 26, ves, sir. 


Soviet To Return 38 More UNirep States Sares—First DELIVERY OF SMALL 
NavaL Crarr Given UnperR LeNp-LEASE Set ror May 


Wasuinaton, March 26.—The Soviet Union will return in May and June 38 
small naval craft from the lend-lease ships it received from the United States 
during World War II. These will be a first installment of the several hundred 
to Russia. 
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Five hundred seventeen other vessels and eighty-seven merchant ships are still 
in Soviet hands, but Moscow agreed last October 20 to return 186 of the naval 
group. The 38, to be turned over to United States authorities at Istanbul in 
May and June, are part of the latter number. 

A State Department announcement of today’s agreement said that discussions 
would continue on details for the return of the remaining 148 naval craft. The 
main question is over the ports to which they would be returned. Some of the 
vessels are in the Far East and others in northern European waters, officials said. 

Little or no progress seems to have been made, however, on the settlement of 
the overall $10,800 million lend-lease account with the Soviet Union 
And the rest of that portion related to something else. It picks up 
on the craft later on. 

The 38 craft to be returned this spring are 12 motor torpedo boats and 26 
submarine chasers. They are the property of the United States Navy, but 
naval authorities have given no indication of the use they intend to make of the 
ships, the State Department sources said 

The Soviet Government previously returned 27 frigates and 3 icebreakers from 
the ships it received under the lend-lease agreement. 

Moscow agreed last October to turn back the 186 small naval craft, but only 
after more than 5 years of persistent prodding by the United States. The first 
request for the vessels had been submitted to the Soviet Union on September 3, 


1948. 
Mr. Duruam. In other words, they made it available to the New 


York papers before they made it availabie to this committee. That 
is exactly what you are dealing with. 

Mr. Van Zanpt. Mr. Chairman, may I ask the admiral the con- 
dition of these ships, when they are returned? What state of readi- 
ness? 

Admiral Nanseav. I really don’t have any first-hand information 
on the condition of any of the ships. 

I would assume, considering their age, the type of service they have 
had, and so on, that the condition would be rather poor. But that 
remains to be seen. When they return into our custody, we will 
have people on hand to look them over to see what condition they are 
in and what disposition might be recommended. 

The CuatrmMan. The chief purpose of the Chair in taking the 4 or 5 
minutes to give us this background is a question which I think we 
should look into, and we should hear officially from witnesses from the 
Navy Department as to how these ships were being returned and in 
what condition, and so forth. 

We will be perhaps calling on you in the near future to do that. 
But the bill that is before us now for consideration, while rather small 
in the number of ships involved, is an important one. And while the 
Navy has considerable outstanding authorization of tonnages, it does 
not have sufficient authorization for the two categories we are con- 
sidering this morning. 

We are glad to have Rear Admiral Manseau here, and Admiral Nunn 
has accompanied him, to discuss briefly H. R. 8571. You can tell us 
—and it won’t take you long—briefly just what does this particular 
bill provide. 

Admiral Manseav. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I would like to read 
my prepared statement. 

I welcome this opportunity to appear before you this morning in 
support of H. R. 8571. 

This bill would authorize the construction, or the acquisition and 
conversion, of not to exceed 4,000 tons of mine-warfare vessels and 
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12,000 tons of patrol vessels. These combatant types are a vital part 
of the Navy’s 1955 shipbuilding program. 

Ample tonnage authority is available from existing statutes for the 
1955 program, except in the mine warfare and patrol subcategories. 
The deficiencies in these subcategories are met by H. R. 8571 which 
will also provide a margin for contingencies. 

I am authorized to say that the Navy Department, on behalf of 
the Department of Defense, recommends the enactment of H. R. 
8571. This bill is necessary if the Navy’s entire 1955 shipbuilding 
program, as presented in budget requests now before the Congress, 
is to be carried out. I would like to suggest, however, if I may, that 
an amendment be made to the proposed bill. 

The act of August 8, 1950 (Public Law 674, 81st Cong.) includes a 
provision limiting the appropriation authority for the 41 ships and 
99 craft covered by this act. As will be recalled, this act was passed 
to give impetus to a broad modernization program through the con- 
struction of new prototypes and conversion of existing vessels. Funds 
for initiating this program were provided in appropriation bills enacted 
for fiscal years 1950, 1951, and 1952. These bills provided funds, of 
course, for other ships as well. 

The Navy’s estimated cost for the new construction and conversion 
covered by Public Law 674 was $314,575,000, and a limitation of $500 
million was asked for. Because of a reduction in the size of the pro- 
gram, the limitation was reduced by the House Armed Services Com- 
mittee to $350 million with the understanding that the Navy would 
not exceed this amount without coming back for specific authority. 

Two ships, a closed-cycle submarine (SSX) and a minelaying sub- 
marine conversion (SSM), have not been started or funded for. 
However, the other work authorized by Public Law 674 has now 
progressed to the point where, on the basis of repricing of the Navy’s 
1955 budget, the $350 million limitation will be exceeded by 
$19.573,500. When consideration is given to the estimated cost of 
$45,600,000 for the 2 ships not started, the limitation is exceeded 
by $65,173,500. 

The two remaining projects under Public Law 674 are the nuclear- 
powered submarine, the Nautilus, which has been launched and is 
now being outfitted, and the conversion of a guided-missile heavy 
cruiser. It is expected that these ships will be completed at an 
early date. 

In general, the increases in cost of the vessels covered by Public 
Law 674 are attributable to price rises in labor and material, overtime 
caused by urgent need for completion of some of the vessels, refine- 
ments in design of components, adjustments of claims by contractors 
and, in some cases, to faulty original estimates. For some of the ships, 
of course, there have been sizable offsetting decreases in our original 
estimates. With regard to conversions, greater repairs than originally 
estimated and increased complexity in the scope of work have been 
important factors. 

According to the Bureau of Labor Statistics, there has been, since 
June 1950, an average increase of approximately 15 percent in wage 
rates and in the cost of materials particularly applicable to shipwork. 

It must also be borne in mind that many of the new ships and con- 
conversions comprising this program were prototypes. It was neces- 
sary to incorporate new and costly characteristics during production, 
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in order that the Navy might benefit from the latest technological 
developments. 

I believe that this factor, as well as the prospective increase in the 
price level, prompted Admiral Sherman, during his testimony before 
this committee on H. R. 7764, to say that the Navy might have to 
come back to the committee for an increase in the appropriation 
limitation. 

While the repricing for fiscal 1955 of the vessels covered by Publie 
Law 674 indicates that the $350 million limitation will be exceeded, 
some further increases may be necessary in fiscal 1956 and beyond. 

It is strongly recommended, therefore, that a new section 3 be 
added to the bill now under consideration as follows: 

Sec. 3. The act of August 8, 1950 (Public Law 674, 81st Cong.) is hereby 
amended by deleting ‘‘$350 million” and inserting in lieu thereof ‘$500 million.” 

I have been authorized to say that the Department of Defense 
favors enactment of this amendment. 

Although this concludes my testimony on H. R. 8571, I believe, 
Mr. Chairman, that vou and members of the committee might be 
interesting in receiving a brief summary of the entire 1955 naval 
shipbuilding and conversion program. ‘This program consists of the 
construction of 30 new ships, the conversion of 17 existing ships, 
the construction of 6,120 tons of service craft and 8,440 tons of small 
landing craft. 

The program includes the construction of a new attack aircraft 
carrier of the Forrestal class, a new nuclear-powered submarine, 5 
destroyers, and 2 attack submarines. Also included are 3 165-foot 
minesweepers and 8 escort or patrol vessels, part of the tonnage for 
which is provided by H. R. 8571. In addition, 2 dock-landing ships 
and 8 tank-landing ships will be built. 

Conversions consist of the following: 

Aircraft carrier, attack (Midway class) 
Conversion to assault helicopter transport______._.-........--.--.----- 
Gas turbine conversion (patrol vessel) 


Liberty hull conversion to radar pickets_..________- 


At this point, I would like to say a few words regarding the current 
distressed condition of the private shipbuilding industry. As you 
probably know, the scarcity of commercial ship construction consti- 
tutes a serious threat to our national security. Recognizing this fact, 
the Navy has followed the policy of awarding most of its new con- 
struction to private yards. 

In fiscal 1954 private industry is receiving all work of this kind. 

In awarding its new construction, the Navy must, in the public 
interest, give consideration to many factors. These include the need 
for maintaining an adequate mobilization base of operating shipyards 
and for encouraging a reasonably wide dispersal of our country’s 
shipbuilding potential. The Navy is, of course, particularly concerned 
with supporting a nucleus of private vards skilled in the construction 
of large combatant types, such as aircraft carriers, submarines, cruisers 
and destroyers. There are relatively few of these yards. Only three 
can build a Forrestal class aircraft carrier which is the bulwark of 
American seapower. 
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The growing dependence of the private shipbuilding industry upon 
the Navy’s annual construction programs is made plain by the fact 
that only about 29 ocean-going merchant ships are now under con- 
struction and all of these, except two, will be completed by the end 
of this calendar year. 

The Bureau knows of no new orders having been placed for such 
ships. There are only a few merchant-type ships included in the 
Navy’s construction programs. The Navy cannot alone, therefore, 
undertake the task of supporting a mobilization base of operating 
yards adequate to meet the vast and urgent need for merchant shipping 
in the event of a full-scale emergency. 

This concludes my statement. I wish to thank you, Mr. Chairman, 
and members of the committee for affording me this opportunity to 
testify in support of H. R. 8571. 

The CHarrmMan. Should the Admiral’s statement be turned back 
to the counsel? 

Mr. Harpy. It says “until released.”” I thought maybe he was 
getting ready to release them. 

The CuHatrMan. Wait a minute. We are not going to turn them 
back. 

I have a question or two to ask the admiral. 

And I want to read first from Time magazine, August 24, 1953. 
Under the head “Scratch Three Killers,’ 1 quote: 

To the United States Navy’s submarine force, the fate of Harder, immobilized 
at a New London pier, seemed unhappily symbolic of a whole accumulation of 
woes and ills which has beset the ‘‘silent service’’ since the end of World War IT. 
Harder is one of six new attack submarines equipped with novel lightweight diesel 
engines which the Navy’s Bureau of Ships adopted over the protest of many 
submariners. All six ships have had engine problems comparable to Harder’s, 
and are now being newly designed for an older-type engine. The Bureau of 
Ships also ignored the submariners’ warnings, when it decided to construct three 
small, 750-ton ‘killer’ subs. Now the whole killer class, built at a cost of $50 
million, has been written off as a failure for lack of adequate speed and cruising 
range. 

Do you care to comment on that statement, Admiral? 

Admiral Mansgav. Yes, sir, I do. I think that article in Time 
gives a very distorted and erroneous picture. I don’t think that is 
at all the case. There is some fragment of truth, of course, around 
which to base the story. As regards the Harder class of submarines, 
of course, they were built taking into account the opinion of the best 
submariners that could be assembled in the Navy Department. 
Usually the Office of the Chief of Naval Operations has the top sub- 
mariners there, and their opinions are listened to. 

I don’t suppose there is ever a major subject that comes up where 
there are not differences of opinion. ‘They are discussed, of course, 
and eventually a conclusion is arrived at. 

In the case of the Harder and the particular engine, it is true, they 
have a new type of engine; a lighter weight engine, and so on. It 
was recognized that those engines were a departure from the previous 
World War II type. But it was also recognized that if we were ever 
to make headway we have to make something new sometime. And 
the changes in those engines were well within the range of engineering 
judgment whereby it could be expected that they would operate 
satisfactorily, possibly with minor modification, as time went on. 

The CuHarrman. The fact is they did not operate satisfactorily 
and you had to go back to an older type engine? 
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Admiral No, sir. 

The CHarrMan. No? 

Admiral Mansravu. Some of those boats have operated satisfae- 
torily and we fully expect that those engines can, with a few changes, 
be made completely satisfactory. That is our expectation at the 
moment. 

And with regard to the SSK’s, the three small boats, we have 
plenty of indication that, although they did have troubles at the outset 
because of very, very newly developed sonar equipment in them, 
they did have troubles in fulfilling their mission. But only vesterday 
I heard some very strong and convincing information that the SSK’s 
are performing, the three small ones, very, very satisfactorily for the 
purpose intended. 

The CHarrMan. But in order to get the 4,000 tons of mine-warfare 
vessels and the 12,000 tons of patrol vessels as provided for in H. R. 
8571, the present bill, you would have to exceed your present authori- 
zation; is that right? 

Admiral Manssau. We have two separate cases. We need ton- 
nage for minecraft and patroleraft for the 1955 program. We need an 
increase in appropriation authority for ships that were authorized 
under Public Law 674 and which are now underway, with the excep- 
tion of two which have been set aside and may never appear in a 
program. 

So there are two separate cases there, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHatrMan. I see. But you state in your statement on page 2, 
at the middle of the page: 

When consideration is given to the estimated cost of $45,600,000 for the two 
ships not started, the limitation is exceeded by $65,173,500. 


Admiral Mansgav. Yes, sir; not for the ’55 program, but that is 
the program set up under Public Law 674. If we did take into 
account those two ships that are not yet started, we would exceed 
the present limitation by something like $65 million. 

The CHatrmMan. Well, how much additional appropriation will be 
necessary if we pass this bill? Can you give us a reasonable estimate? 

Admiral Manseav. Well, I know $500 million gives us plenty of 
elbow room; $450 million, I am sure, would fill the need, possibly 
$400 million. 

Mr. Keuiener. I don’t think that is the chairman’s question, 
Admiral. 

The CHatrMan. No, no, that is not my statement. You see, the 
bill provides, in section 2: 

There is hereby authorized to be appropriated such sums as may be necessary 
for the construction or for the acquisition and conversion of the foregoing vessels. 

Admiral Mansrav. I see. 

The CHatrMan. These two categories. How much money will 
that cost us, in addition to the present authorization? 

Admiral Manseavu. That will cost us, if ] understand the question 
correctly—the figure there would be the cost of three minesweepers 
and all the DE’s except one. 1 should have those figures here. 

Mr. Vinson. They are in the appropriation bill now. 

Mr. Ke_uener. That is right. 

The CHatrMan. Does that come out of existing appropriations, 
money already appropriated? 
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Admiral Manseav. It will come out of the ’55 appropriation, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Yes. It won’t be in addition to what is in the 
55 appropriation? 

Admiral Manseav. No, sir. It is in the present budget now before 
the Congress. 

The CuarrMan. That is what I wanted to get clear. 

Mr. Vinson. Then, Mr. Chairman, may I ask this: The purpose 
of this bill is merely to get an authorization and the money that is 
already set up in the appropriation bill now? 

Admiral Mansrav. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Vinson. Now, how many additional mine vessels will 4,000 
tons turn out? 

Admiral Manseav. Four thousand tons will enable us to cover the 
three minesweepers which are in the ’55 program, and give us a small 
margin. 

Mr. Vinson. All right. How many new patrol vessels in the 
12,000 tons? 

Admiral Mansrav. That will give us—those that are in the fiscal 
’55 program, which are eight, less one for which tonnage is already 
available. 

Mr. Vinson. Eight. 

Admiral Mansravu. And there will be a margin of about, roughly, 
three or four thousand tons. 

Mr. Vinson. Now, the budget carries money for those additional 
ships? 

Admiral Mansrau. The budget carries money for those. 

Mr. Vinson. And you haven’t any authorization? 

Admiral Mansgau. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Vinson. And the purpose of this bill is to get the authoriza- 
tion so that the item will not be subject to point of order? 

Admiral Manseav. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Vinson. And so the Appropriations Committee will make the 
money available? 

Admiral Mansrav. That is right. 

Mr. Vinson. And the Appropriations Committee has notified the 
Navy Department that they will not make this available until this 
committee has passed on it. 

Mr. Price. In other words, the budget is doing the legislating now. 

Mr. Vinson. Is that correct? 

Admiral Manseavu. That is right, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Now, why doesn’t the Navy Department come 
to this committee first, instead of going to the Appropriations Com- 
mittee? By sidestepping us and by evasion, you might say, you go 
over to the Appropriations Committee before you come to this com- 
mittee to get your authorization. That is the thing we don’t like, 
Admiral. And we want the Department of the Navy and the other 
departments to realize it. 

We have had too much bypassing, going in the back door, traveling 
all around us. You should have come to this committee and gotten 
your authorization before you even asked for an appropriation for this 
purpose. 

Admiral Manseavu. Yes, sir, we understand that. Of course—— 
The CuatrrMan. It is embarrassing to us, and it should be to you. 
Admiral Mansgavu. Well, it is. 


The CuarrMan. It will be, I can assure you. 

Admiral Manseav. It was not our intent to do anything like that. 
As a matter of fact, we have had in mind for a long time a long bill, 
which would have come through this committee, which would have 
cleared the air somewhat, but it takes so long to get the clearance 
through the various echelons through which it has to travel in the 
Department, that the appropriations bill got ahead of the authoriza- 
tion. 

The CuarrmMan. Well, you better get the horse in front of the cart. 

Admiral Mansgav. Yes, sir; we wil! certainly do that. 

The CHarrman. From here out, and come before this committee. 

Mr. Vinson. Mr. Chairman. 

The CaarrmMan. Mr. Vinson. 

Mr. Vinson. I understand that the appropriation—you have had 
your hearing on this item, have you not? 

Admiral Manseav. In the House, yes, sir. 

Mr. Vinson. Before the Appropriation Committee in the House? 

Admiral Mansnav. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Vinson. And they told you you didn’t have any authorization 
for this additional tonnage. So you come here now to get the authori- 
zation. I think the remarks of the chairman are very pertinent. 
And I do think the Navy Department, or any other department, should 
stop trying to run things through the Appropriation Committee and 
get a budget approval and then after stalling it over there, why, then 
you come over here to get the authorization. This is where you 
should come first. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Brooks. 

Mr. Brooks. I want to commend the chairman for his industry 
and zeal and enthusiasm in presenting us with some facts about the 
Russian Navy, as shown by his insertions here in the record And 
they are very illuminating. But I think as a committee here we ought 
to get something more official than that. We have distinguished 
representatives of the Navy here this morning, who have made a 
lifetime of work in the Navy. Can’t they enlighten us as to what 
accuracy there is in those reports and what the status of the Russian 
Navy is, so that we will know when we are authorizing additional 
craft here that we are in line with the needs of the Nation? 

Now I am wondering, Admiral, if you could tell us, are those reports 
that Mr. Short presented to us—and again I commend him—reason- 
ably accurate? 

Admiral Mansnavu. Well, I can say this. In the past, Jane’s 
Fighting Ships has been a reasonably accurate publication. As 
regards the specific one, 1952, I do not know. But I do feel quite 
certain that our Office of Naval Intelligence, or some other in the 
Chief of Naval Operations Office, could give a very enlightening dis- 
cussion and presentation on this subject. 

I am not prepared to do it. 

Mr. Brooks. He is not up here this morning, Admiral? 

Admiral Manseav. Sir? 

The CuarrMan. I might say to the gentleman from Louisiana, if he 
will permit, I don’t think they are prepared this morning to give us 
all of this data. I wanted to bring this up, the background, to raise 
the question that I think we should have representatives of the Navy 
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Department to come before us as soon as practicable to give us a clear 
picture, from what intelligence is available to them, as to the buildup 
of the Russian Navy. 

Mr. Brooks. I think so. 

Mr. Price. Why don’t you get the CLA people here, too? 

The CuHarrmMan. Yes; the CLA. 

Mr. Brooks. We have to rely on what we read in Newsweek and 
the Washington Post and the Times and Star as to what we need for 
the defense of the country. I think we ought to have some better 
information. 

Mr. WickrersHam. Mr. Chairman, in that connection, since the 
advent of the guided missiles and the H-bombs, wouldn’t it be a 
good idea to have not only the Navy and the Intelligence, but also 
the Army and the Air Force, to give us an up-to-date briefing, as we 
used to have in the past. Wouldn’t it be a good idea for all the 
members? 

The Cuarrman. Yes, I think it would. Of course, this is parti- 
cularly a Navy problem. 

Mr. Bray. 

Mr. Bray. Admiral, as to section 3 there on page 3 of your state- 
ment, you ask it be amended by deleting 350 million and inserting 
500 million in the authorization, which 1 believe is roughly a raise of 
45 percent. I don’t believe I quite understood how that fits into 
your statement generally. 

Admiral Manseavu. Well, the $500 million, of course, is a ceiling 
that I am sure we would never even touch our heads up against. It 
is enough to give us plenty of elbow room. I don’t think it would 
have any bearing on the ultimate expenditures; in fact, I am sure 
it would have no bearing on the ultimate expenditures that will take 
place to complete those ships. 

Mr. Bray. Could you infer by that, Admiral, that it is going to 
be so high you will never have to come back here and ask anything 
of this committee again? 

Admiral Mansgeavu. No, sir. There are only a few ships remaining 
in that program, two yet to be completed, and two which have never 
been started or funded. 

The Cuarrman. If the gentleman from Indiana will yield there, 
I think in the hearing that we held in 1950, the 2d session of the 81st 
Congress, Public Law 674, on page 5979, the chairman, who was 
Mr. Vinson at that time, said: 


Now any further comments in regard to the language of the bill? Now I have 
$500 million and you only work out about $350 million. So I think that had 
better be amended and cut out the $500 million and substitute $350 million. 

Admiral SHerMAN. That is quite agreeable to me, sir. 

The CHarkMAN. Without objection, so ordered. 

Mr. Kiupay. But due to rising costs you may need that? 

Admiral SuHerMan, And this is very significant. 

We have to come back sooner than we will otherwise. I am no judge of future 
costs. 

Mr. Coie. The $500 million was based upon a tonnage substantially in excess 
of what you projected to us? 

The CuHarrRMAN, That is right. 

Mr. Coie. So reduction to $350 million would still give you a sufficient latitude 
to absorb any increased cost, it would seem. 

The Cuarrman. I think we better strike $500 million and put in $350 million. 
Admiral SHERMAN. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Bray. But he is talking about an increase of 15 percent in 
labor costs and material. Yet here you are asking a 45 percent 
increase, which I don’t think is justifiable at all. 

Mr. Vinson. Mr. Chairman, | would like to develop this for the 
record: Now what will these additional 11 ships cost? What is the 
cost of this bill? 

The CHarrnMAN. Yes, that is the question I asked a moment ago, 
which I don’t think you ever answered. 

Admiral Mansuav. No, sir. 

The CHarrMANn. What will this bill cost us? About $115 million? 

Admiral Mansuau. Speaking of 11 ships? 

Mr. Vinson. Yes. 

Admiral Manseavu. For which we are asking for tonnage? 

Mr. Smarr. This bill. 

Admiral Manseav. I will have to take a few minutes to multiply. 

Admiral Nunn. $114,897,000, sir; for the 11 ships; but $102,633,125 
for the 10 ships for which new tonnage is required. 

Mr. Vinson. Now this bill provides for additional tonnage in this 
category of 16,000 tons? 

Admiral Nunn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Vinson. And that turns out 11 different kinds of ships; is that 
correct? 

Admiral Manseav. That provides for 10 ships with a margin for 
contingencies. 

Mr. Vinson. And that costs $85 million. 

Admiral Nunn. Over 102 million, sir. 

Mr. Vinson. Now are those items in the appropriation bill? 

Admiral Nunn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Vinson. And been approved by the budget? 

Admiral Nunn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Vinson. All this bill is to make the authorization conform to 
the request for appropriation? 

Admiral Nunn. That is right, sir. If this bill is not enacted, sir, 
we would lose over $102 million from the current budget estimate, 
certainly. 

The CHarrmMan. Well, we are glad to be even the cow’s tail, if we 
can’t be its head. 

Mr. Vinson. That is right. 

The CuarrMan. All that you are doing—you are finally recognizing 
that you have to get an authorization. 

Mr. Hébert. 

Mr. Hépertr. Mr. Chairman, I just want to make this observation 
in connection with the observation that you and Mr. Vinson made in 
connection with the manner in which these matters are handled by 
the Navy Department and the other departments of the armed 
services, whereby they only come to us to get the authorization when 
they run into a wall, an obstalce before the Appropriations Com- 
mittee. 

Now I concur thoroughly with what both of you have said, but I 
want to call your attention and the attention of this committee to 
the fact that it is merely repetition and echo of what has been said in 
this committee for years and years and years. They are always—the 
services are always admonished, ‘‘Now don’t pass us up’’, and they 
say, ‘““‘We don’t intend to do that—until the next time.’”’ Now that 
is all it has been. 
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You say, “Now go stand in the corner for 15 minutes and come 
out and do the same thing over.’”’ So when this bill comes out for a 
vote, I am going to vote against it as a registration of protest. And if 
anyone asks why this member, only one member, voted against it, 
the record will show why he voted against it. 

The Cnarrman. I hope the gentleman from Louisiana won’t do 
that. 

Mr. Brooks. I will say this, Mr. Chairman, to my colleague from 
Louisiana. I have been thinking about voting against it, too, until 
we know a little bit more about the Russian Navy. It looks to me as 
though we are just eager to go ahead and get even with the cow’s 
head here and get caught up before the Appropriations Committee 

ives the money without any authorization. I think we ought to 
ed a little more about the Russian Navy. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Durham 

Mr. Brooks. Admiral, when you went before the Appropriations 
Committee and asked for this request, did you give them the same 
reasons you are giving us here for this authorization, and no more 
information than this? 

Admiral Mansreav. Well, I wasn’t personally at the Appropriations 
Committee hearings. 

Mr. Brooxs. Now you have a good reason for this. I notice they 
are in the patrol subcategories. That is the type of vessel? 

Admiral Manssav. That is right; yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. I think the committee has a right to know why you 
are doing this, converting these vessels into this category. 

Admiral Mansrav. I would like to point out—this may provide 
the answer—that the entire 1955 shipbuilding program is a very, 
very modest vrogram. 

Mr. Brooks. I mean what are you going to use these vessels for? 

Admiral Mansgav. In which these 11 or 10 for which we need 
tonnage are a very small part. ‘Three minesweepers and seven 
destroyer escorts. 

Mr. Vinson. Talk a little louder, Admiral, I can’t hear you. 

Mr. Durnam. Destroyer escorts equipped for what? 

Admiral Manseavu. Pardon me, sir? 

Mr. Durnam. Destroyer escorts equipped for what? 

Admiral Mansnav. Destroyer escorts are designed to conduct 
antisubmarine warfare. 

Mr. Duruam. That is right. Now you are getting somewhere. 
You don’t say a thing about that in here. You just say subcategories. 
I think it is unfair to this committee. I think we are entitled to 
know the reason why you are doing this. 

Admiral Mansreav. Well, I tried to make it clear in the statement, 
but the reason why is that, as pointed out in the statement, we have 
under present authority plenty of tonnage for all the other ships in 
the program. We are minus actually something like a little over— 
we are asking for 16,000 tons. Figuring the need, we are minus 
about 12,000 tons. 

Mr. Durnam. What I am getting at, Admiral: You are just not 
equipping these vessels to sit in the ports around here? 

Admiral Mansrav. No, sir. 

Mr. Duruam. They are for constant use in this antisubmarine 
warfare; isn’t that correct, Admiral? 
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Admiral Manseau. Yes, sir; that is right. 

I think I know what you are after now, sir. During the course of 
the last several years, mine warfare has become complicated beyond 
practically all comprehension. We have to provide minesweepers 
that will do the job of sweeping 

Mr. Durnam. Haven't you improved your equipment that you 
put on these vessels? 

Admiral Mansrau. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Duruam. All right. 

Admiral Manseau. We are improving them and mine warfare is 
getting to be such a—it is really a much greater job than was ever 
envisioned back in 1950. 

Mr. Duruam. We have been told here in this committee at the 
end of this war that we had a serious problem in detection. Today 
haven’t you improved your whole setup and isn’t that the primary 
reason why you are having to go into this program? 

Admiral Mansravu. That is quite right. We are improving our 
equipment to do a better job. 1 won’t say we know all the answers 
vet because I know we do not know them all on minesweeping, and 
we do not know them all on submarine detection. 

But our development is going forward rapidly. And as we find 
equipments and ways and means of better sweeping mines and better 
detecting submarines, then we place those equipments on our ships. 
I would guess that the reason why we do not today have statutes 
giving us plenty of tonnage for those two categories is because the 
time the tonnage was established, we didn’t foresee the great develop- 
ment in mine warfare and submarine warfare. 

Mr. Duruam. In other words, you have not enough vessels equipped 
with this type of equipment to do the job that you want to do against 
the snorkel-type submarines which are today in the hands of the 
Russians? 

Admiral Mansrav. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Duruam. That is what you want to do this job for. 

Now, why couldn’t you have told the committee that, instead of 
giving us this type of statement? 

The CHarrMAN. General Devereux. 

Mr. Devenevux. Admiral, in view of the condition of our yards in 
the foreseeable future and to maintain a mobilization base, has the 
Navy given any consideration or made any representation to the 
National Security Council to divert some of the building abroad of 
vessels so that we can keep our own yards active? 

Admiral Manseav. You are referring to the offshore procurement 
program now, sir? 

Mr. Devenevx. Yes, sir. 

Admiral Mansrav. That is somewhat out of my department, but 
I am familiar with the subject. I will say this, that the matter of 
offshore procurement is today under discussion, today being the 31st, 
with a view of arriving at some decisions within the Department of 
Defense as to what program will be carried forward for the fiscal 1954 
program. I don’t know what the conclusions will be. 

Mr. Devenevx. It is the Navy’s prime responsibility, though, to 
see that we have this mobilization base within our own country? 

Admiral Manseav. It is the Navy’s responsibility and I can speak 
for Admiral Leggett, who is on the west coast today, that we feel 
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very strongly that we must do everything within our power to main- 
tain an adequate mobilization base, both in the private yards and in 
the naval shipyards in the United States. 

The Cuarrman. I know that Secretary Anderson feels that very 
deeply. He realizes the critical situation over here at Sparrows Point 
with Bethlehem Shipbuilding, down at Tampa, and all over the 
country. 

The CuatrmMan. Mr. Doyle. 

Mr. Doyie. Admiral, in view of the chairman’s remarks that some 
of this was apparently classified and some not, I call your attention 
to paragraph 4, the last paragraph, where you discuss the private 
shipbuilding industry. Out on the west coast, in Los Angeles County, 
I know there are private shipbuilding coneerns. If that part isn’t 
classified, I think they would be entitled to receive that statement of 
policy. 

I am wondering if that is classified, or have you already released 
that policy? 

Admiral Mansrav. No, sir, that part is not classified I see no 
reason why that portion could not be released. 

Mr. Doyir. Mr. Chairman, I am referring, sir, to pages 4 and 5. 
I think I recognize it as another statement of policy that I know has 
been released heretofore. 

Mr. Smarr. Mr. Chairman. 

The CHatrmMan. Yes. 

Mr. Smarr. I think we ought to clarify the classification on this 
document. As I understood this document at the outset, it was 
classified as confidential for. executive. reasons and not for security 
reasons; is that correct, Admiral? 

Admiral Mansrau. It is for executive reasons, that is right, sir. 

Mr. Smarr. Is there any objection upon your part, or the part of 
the Department of the Navy, to release this as a public document 
from this committee? 

Admiral Mansravu. If the chairman sees fit, | would say that would 
be agreeable. 

Mr. Smarr. Well, what possible objection could there be to releasing 
it? 

Admiral Mansravu. Well, this will eventually all make the news- 
papers at some time or other when laws are passed, everything in 
this statement. 

Mr. Vinson. Mr. Chairman, may I ask, in response to the question 
raised by Mr. Doyle: Of course, this is just merely a continuation 
of the policy that is already in law with reference to building ships 
on the west coast, even with a differential of some 6 percent That is 
all that is set out here. It is just merely to give them the benefit of the 
Vinson-Trammel Act. That is the policy. 

The CuarrMan. Mr. Gavin. 

Mr. Gavin. I wonder if the admiral intends, after the matter of 
procurement has been developed by the Department, to come back 
here and give us a report, so we know how much is going to these 
foreign yards, how much is going to our yards in the United States, 
and that we be given that picture so we know what is going on? 
Because we are interested in that situation. Our people are affected 
now and | am particularly concerned to see that any business that is 
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available and can be produced in this country is produced here and 
not in foreign yards. 

Now, do you intend, when the policy has been determined and the 
program has been developed, to come back here and give us this 
picture, so we can determine whether or not it is fair and equitable, 
as far as our yards are concerned? 

Admiral Mansrav. Of course, the program we are talking about 
today; that is this bill, has to do only with shipbuilding in the United 
States. The matter of offshore procurement, which is the subject of 
the meeting I mentioned today, and has to do with the off shore 
procurement under fiseal 1954 appropriations: As I understand it, 
that is a matter between the State Department and the Department 
of Defense, and it is really out of the bailiwick of the Bureau of Ships, 
of which I have firsthand knowledge. 

But we, the Bureau of Ships, will be the agents, undoubtedly, for 
procuring the ships that are authorized for the offshore procurement 
program. If the committee desires, why, of course, we will be glad 
to relay to the committee the orders that we have received as regards 
where we place the ships that are to be procured. 

I think we can also undertake to inform the Department of Defense 
that the committee might be interested in this matter. 

Mr. Gavin. The point I am trying to make: You may reach your 
decision with the State Department and after you reach your decision 
you give us the information. Then there is no opportunity for us to 
make any effective protests. 

Admiral Manseau. Yes, sir. Well, what I want to make clear is: 
We in the Navy do not make the decision. 

The CuarrmMan. That is right. 

Admiral Mansnavu. We execute the decision which is handed to us. 

The CHarrmMan. That is right. 

Mr. Harpy. Mr. Chairman. 

The CHarrmMan. Mr. Hardy. 

Mr. Harpy. I—— 

Mr. Gavin. One more question. 

The CHarRMAN. Excuse me. 

Mr. Gavin. The Department of the Navy does know that there is 
such a committee as the Armed Services Committee? 

Admiral Mansgav. Oh, yes, sir. 

The CHarrmMan. Mr. Hardy. 

Mr. Harpy. Mr. Chairman, first of all, I would like to make an 
observation which seems to me to be accurate in connection with Mr. 
Doyle’s question about the last paragraph on page 4 and the first 
paragraph on page 5 of the admiral’s statement. 

Personally, [ fail to find anything newsworthy in any of those two 
paragraphs. 

Mr. Price. That is right. 

Mr. Harpy. I would like to make a few inquiries concerning just 
what the Navy is doing in connection with the statements that are 
made there. Of course, the Navy has the responsibility with respect 
to our mobilization base. But does the Navy have any indication as 
to what we have in the way of existing capacity for carrying supplies 
in our merchant ships if we should be faced with an emergency? 
What about the ships that are tied up in the idle fleet? 
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Does the Navy have any information as to what percentage of those 
could be economically put back into service or even be put back into 

service, oceangoing? 

Admiral Manseavu. I am not informed on that subject, Mr. Hardy. 

Mr. Harpy. You realize, Admiral, that that is quite a factor in our 
ability to transport supplies, don’t you? 

Admiral Mawnseav. Yes, sir. I know the Navy has those 
answers——— 

Mr. Harpy. Do you know what percentage of World War I type 
ships are still considered to be usable or anchored in that idle fleet? 

Admiral Manserav. I do not have that. I can furnish that for the 
information of the committee. 

Mr. Harpy. I don’t care to have the accurate figures. But you 
know that a high percentage of those ships are the old Liberty ships 
that we wouldn’t dare use now adays and we couldn’t do anything 
with them. 

Admiral Manseavu. That is right. I would be inclined to believe 
that the World War I ship certainly —— 

Mr. Harpy. That brings me up to the second point. Now, you 
have mentioned the fact that there is very little merchant ship con- 
struction in progress and that most of those that are now being built 
are about to be completed. The Navy does have a responsibility in 
connection with that subject, although I realize that the major respon- 
sibilitv rests with the Maritime Administration. Would you agree 
with that? 

Admiral Manseau. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. Now, what is the Navy doing in cooperation with the 
Maritime Commission or toward getting the Maritime Commission 
to develop a program of ship construction which will put us in a 
position to carry on war if we have to? 

Admiral Manseavu. Well, we are actively, right at the moment 
actively, working with the Maritime Commission with a view to 
advising them on a program that we think would help us maintain 
the private yards and at the same time give us a merchant marine. 

Mr. Harpy. Well, how far along have you gotten with that pro- 
gram? 

The Cuarrman. Well, the Chair might interpolate. One good 
illustration is the construction of the United States. It can be used 
for commercial travel, transporting civilians, but it could be quickly 
converted into a transport in time of war to carry enormous numbers 
of troops. 

Mr. Harpy. That, of course, is true, and the United States was con- 
structed at the insistence of the Navy. 

The CuatrmMan. That is right. 

Mr. Harpy. It was virtually forced on the Maritime Commission. 
And with doubtful legality, in my opinion, but nevertheless I am 
awfully glad we have it. 

But that is only one ship. And the United States will be a cargo 
carrier. And if we are dependent on these ships that are tied up in 
the James River and any other rivers in the so-called bone yards to 
carry these cargoes, we are just going to be left at the switch. 
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Mr. Héserr. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Harpy. Yes. 

Mr. HéBeErrv. In connection with that, I may direct the gentleman’s 
attention to the fact that the so-called mariner shipbuilding program 
is in conjunction with the Navy and the Maritime Commission fer 
cargo use; isn’t that correct, for conversion? 

Admiral Manseav. We have a hand in the design of their ships, 
yes, sir. 

Mr. Héserr. The Mariners? 

Admiral Manseavu. That is right. 

Mr. Hésert. The Mariners can be converted into cargo-carrying 
vessels in time of emergency or war? ale 

Admiral Manseavu. That is right, we work very closely with them. 

Mr. Harpy. That is right, but that program is limited and that 
program is just about completed, is that not correct? 

Admiral Manseavu. That is right; ves, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. And 

The CHarrMAN. Wait just a minute, members. 

Mr. Harpy. May J ask just one other quick question? 

The CuarrmMan. Yes. Let’s act on the bill. 

Mr. Harpy. With respect to a statement you have in connection 
with guided missiles cruiser, do I understand that is already in the 
process of conversion? 

Admiral Mansrav. Yes, sir; that is a ship that is now underway, 
and it should be completed shortly. 

Mr. Harpy. What ship is that, Admiral? 

Admiral Mansgavu. Let’s see. It is now slated for completion April 
30, 1955. 

Mr. Harpy. What ship is that and where is it? 

Admiral Mansetau. That is the CAG. I don’t have the number 
here before me. It is at the New York Shipbuilding Co. 

Mr. Harpy. That is all. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Vinson. Mr. Chairman. 

The CuarrmMan. Mr. Vinson. 

Mr. Vinson. | think the committee has all the information neces- 
sary to justify acting on this bill. I move the bill be favorably re- 
ported. 

(Seconds.) 

The CuHarrman. All in favor of reporting the bill favorably, say 
“Aye.” Opposed, “No.” 

Mr. Héperr. [| vote ‘“‘no.”’ 

The CHAIRMAN. Just one other question before we announce the 
vote. 

A quorum being present—Eddie, you don’t want to vote against 
this. 

Mr. Héspert. Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHAIRMAN. I am glad you served notice. I think the admiral 
has proved to us the necessity for having these ships. But J think he 
also realizes, perhaps more strongly than before, how the members of 
this committee feel. Several members would vote against it. Our 
feelings are hurt that much. But this committee hereafter is not going 
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to blame and cuss the Appropriations Committee for taking or trying 
to write legislation. We are going to cuss the departments who bypass 
us and go to the Appropriations Committee before they get author- 
ization. 

Mr. Hésertr. Mr. Chairman, in deference to your request, I will 
vote “aye,” but serve definite notice that on any future legislation of 
this nature, I not only will vote “no,’”’ but vigorously oppose any such 
passage. 

The CuarrMan. I think the gentleman has pretty well expressed 
the feeling of all members of the committee. So a quorum being 
present—there is no objection to the passage of the bill? 

Mr. Bray. Mr. Chairman, this section 3, increasing to $500 million, 
that is not in the bill, is it, what you request? 

The CHarrMan. That is right. 

Mr. Vinson. It is an amendment. 

Mr. Bray. That amendment is not in the bill, is it? 

Mr. Smart. Not now. It was suggested, but has not been adopted 
by the committee, Mr. Vinson. 

Mr. Bray. O. K. 

The CuarrmMan. The first is to report the bill, and then secondly, 
to vote on the proposition of raising it from $350 million to $500 mil- 
lion. 

Mr. Smart. That is right. 

Mr. Bray. We are voting on the bill now and not the amendment. 

The Cuarrman. All in favor vote “Aye.” Opposed, “No.” It is 
unanimously reported favorably. Now, then, the second vote is on 
raising the amount from $350 milloin to $500 million. 

Mr. Bray. Mr. Chairman, I do want to say I will vote against that, 
because otherwise they will never come back even 4 years from now 
if you give them $500 million. I think you ought to give them just 
what they need, otherwise they will never be back. 

The CuarrMan. They have to have certain latitude. 

Mr. Bray. Well, $500 million—I mean that is 45 percent and that 
means they won’t come back again before the committee. 

Mr. Vinson. I will say, in adding up the figures, when the bill was 
here before, it came out to $350 million, but the admiral thought 
$500 million, and Mr. Kilday supported his viewpoint, was a proper 
figure to put in. But, nevertheless, the committee just put $350 
million, because that is what the addition came to. And Admiral 
Sherman pointed out——— 

The CuarrmMan. Very pointedly he pointed out, “We may have to 
come back sooner than we will otherwise. I am no judge of future 
costs.” 

Mr. Vinson. That is right. 

The Cuarrman. Now, if the gentleman is going to oppose the bill, 
we will have a roll call. Counsel will call the roll. 

Mr. Smart. On the amendment. 

The CuatrmMan. On the amendment. 

Oh, he withdraws it. 

Mr. Bray. They won’t come back for 10 years. 

The CuHarrMAN (addressing witnesses). Now you have what you 
want, but in the future remember your responsibility to this committee 
before, rather than after you act. 
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Now there is one other thing I wanted the committee to act on—— 

Mr. Gavin. I just want to say I think the Navy should be com- 
plimented because they have come in here in April. Usually they 
wait until about 10 days before Congress adjourns. So we are really 
making progress. 

The CHarrMan. Thank you very much, Admiral. 

Admiral Mansrau. Thank you, sir. 

The CHairMAN. The committee stands adjourned, subject to the 


call of the Chair. 
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